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some this will always limit his humanity as a poet; and yet for 
a chosen few he will have at certain moments a keener thrill 
for the spirit than any other American, perhaps, save Emerson. 
There is something here, the real poetic afflatus, as we feel it only 
in a very few. The white fire at the centre of Aldrich's art was 
the singleness of his passion for beauty. He served her with his 
whole heart, without any misgiving or the hope of any reward 
of fame, and there are certain immortal lines of his which simply 
for their beauty hold the secret of all love, the pathos of life and 
death, their mystery and their consecration. 

Edith Baker Bbown. 



Some years ago, Mr. 6. K. Chesterton produced an astonish- 
ing book called " Heretics," which dealt with things in general 
from the point of view of a man who disagreed with the Twen- 
tieth Century. It was received more like a popular novel than 
like a philosophical religious work: that is to say, it was read 
passionately and praised for its style regardless of its substance; 
according to the convention that a man's attitude toward the 
universe is important only as to the expressive grace of its pose. 
It was against this very notion, oddly enough, that the whole 
attack of the book was directed. It says, substantially : " The one 
most important thing in a man, especially if he be prominent, is 
his philosophy, his message; and many prominent modern phi- 
losophies are dangerously wrong. Mr. Kipling's Cosmopolitanism 
is wrong; the Carpe Diem of the 'Kubaiyat' is wrong; Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson's Neo-Paganism is wrong; the cult of the Super- 
man is wrong." And so on with several other modern Ideas of 
more or less importance. To this, people made the natural and 
obvious reply: "You attack the philosophies of others. Well, 
what is your own?" And Mr. Chesterton has answered with his 
new volume " Orthodoxy," in which he confesses his faith as the 
Christianity of the Apostles' Creed, and expounds how and why 
he finds all fulfilment therein. It is a book of surprising thought 
surprisingly expressed. 

And it is with his expression that we have first to deal. For 
Mr. Chesterton's manner of speech has been so much talked of 

• " Orthodoxy." By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: John Lane Co. 
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and criticised both sensibly and foolishly that the man and his 
thought loom distorted to the popular view through a cloud of 
words. We have called him clever, sophistical, epigrammatic, 
brilliant, absurd, insincere, a prophet and a buffoon. We have 
applauded him as a clown instead of listening to him as a phi- 
losopher. We have set him upon the right hand of Bernard Shaw 
in a nimbus of verbal fireworks ; and this is unjust to both; 
for not only are both men fundamentally consistent and sincere, 
but they are utterly unlike except in some trifling peculiarities 
of style. Criticism of Mr. Chesterton's philosophy, therefore, 
must begin by analyzing the current criticism of his style. We 
can judge of his dialectics only when we have understood his 
dialect. 

The first characteristic of Mr. Chesterton's style is a certain 
laconic and stunning clarity. He writes almost in words of one 
syllable, with a pungent terseness and conereteness. He envisages 
great questions with something of the shocking directness of the 
" Enfant Terrible." 

" The fear is that, as morals become less urgent, manners will become 
more so; and men who have forgotten the fear of God will retain the 
fear of Xiittimer. . . . For when you break the great laws, you do not 
get liberty; you do not even get anarchy. You get the small laws." 

At first glance, there is something almost uncanny about this. 
Can a really deep matter be truly expressed with such childlike 
finality and clearness? But the more you think, the more per- 
fect its truth appears. Its very depth of lucidity gives it a color 
of doubt, as the clear sky looks blue from very transparency. 
Now a great many people distrust and dislike this epigrammatic 
precision in great ideas. Their very natural attitude is that 
it is outrageous for any man to settle so easily what they them- 
selves can hardly settle at all. If we agree, it is an insult to 
our intelligence thus to turn a problem into a truism ; if we dis- 
agree, why, there must be some trick in it because it sounds so 
true. Closely akin to this is Mr. Chesterton's habit of stating 
a law as a paradox; for a paradox is, properly used, simply a 
short cut. Every truth of human nature is in essence paradoxical. 
" He that will lose his life, the same shall save it " is the prac- 
tical statement of the law of Courage: the man who is afraid is 
the one who gets hurt. So Humility brings success; so we love 
only when we love some one for having faults, and truly hope 
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only in despair. Mr. Chesterton did not make these paradoxes: 
Humanity made them; he only saw and stated them. And it is 
strange that the evident source of Mr. Chesterton's style is not 
more popularly discovered. For only one other style in literature 
shows the same quintessential blend of paradox and homely final- 
ity; and that style is typified in the Sermon on the Mount. 

But in all Mr. Chesterton's work there is a third very per- 
sonal note which is less directly Biblical: his pervasive and up- 
roarious humor. This may be shortly described by saying that 
he never, upon any subject, misses a chance to be funny. Be- 
tween two expressions equally clear and concise he will choose 
the more ludicrous every time. 

" The author solemnly explained that the two creeds were alike in 
things in which all creeds are alike; thus he said that both Christ and 
Buddha were called by the divine voice coming out of the sky, as if you 
would expect the divine voice to come out of the coal-cellar." 

There are two very foolish objections to this sort of thing. The 
first, that a man who writes thus cannot be sincere, has been 
sufficiently answered by Mr. Chesterton himself: Funny and 
Sincere are no more antithetical than Black and Triangular. The 
second objection is that he is a Smarty: that he is absurd out of 
a self-conscious desire to be laughed at. Now, it is perfectly evi- 
dent from his whole work that Mr. Chesterton laughs not be- 
cause other people like it (many of them do not), but because 
he himself likes it. He jests about great matters out of a glad 
certainty, as only the happy lover dare make merry over love. 
But there is a third objection here, perfectly sound and unan- 
swerable: many people are offended by any levity about serious 
things. Profanity (unlike Blasphemy) is never a sin against 
God; it is a sin against man; wherefore it cannot be excused by 
its motive. Honest laughter is a blessing; but you must not 
laugh too noisily in a sick-room. In sum, then, Mr. Chesterton 
pays the price of his admirable style. He is so tersely clear 
that all vague minds distrust him; he offends the solemn by his 
glorious joviality. And the Democracy's case against him is 
briefed in two popular phrases of surprise: "You don't say!" 
and " You don't mean it !" 

Nevertheless, " Orthodoxy " is a great endeavor achieved. Its 
very failures are such as prove success; for you cannot succeed 
in contrary ways. And in this task it was much merely not to 
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fail. It often happens that an author's first book by its very 
merit stakes his whole reputation upon his second: he must rise 
to the height of some great argument or fall to the whole depth 
of it. Now, " Heretics " aroused such a demand, huge and even 
unreasonable; for it is quite unjust, though most natural, to 
demand that a critic improve upon the thing he condemns. But 
Mr. Chesterton took up the gage, and his courage is justified. 
If " Heretics " was read like a novel, " Orthodoxy " is read like 
a detective story. Indeed, in a high sense it is a detective story; 
for it relates how a man dealt with the deepest of all mysteries, 
and at the last discovered God. One has even the feeling that 
it would be unfair to summarize the book. But this much may 
be told without giving away the pleasure of the future reader: 
Mr. Chesterton begins by showing that the scientific Determinism 
is akin to madness, and that Free Thought has begun to doubt 
even itself. Thus having cleared the ground, he goes on to tell 
of his own journey through unbelief, of his formulating one 
human need, one human contradiction after another, until at last 
he found in Christianity a fount of sovereign paradox that satis- 
fied all. "I did try to found a heresy of my own; and when 
I had put the last touches to it, I found that it was orthodoxy." 
As to how this is told, it is enough to say that every page is like 
a cold bath — a shock and a surge of life. 

But in manner as in style, the book pays the penalty of its 
merit. In the first place, it does not cover its own ground; for 
it expounds the author's theology only in part. It is all very 
well to cite the Apostles' Creed as a summary; but the Apostles' 
Creed is a mere formula, demanding exegesis; and in showing 
why he believes in it, Mr. Chesterton falls short in the more 
important matter of showing how he believes in it. We know 
how he understands the doctrine of the Fall: how does he un- 
derstand the doctrine of the Eedemption? In the second place, 
he has aroused the desire for belief without satisfying it. It will 
not do to say that in this volume he is conqerned not with 
whether Christianity can be believed, but with how he came to 
believe it. For in writing his own apology he has written so 
much of the apology of his Faith that he has bound himself to 
write the rest, so far as he can; and herein lies his terrible re- 
sponsibility. In short, Mr. Chesterton is like the average Chris- 
tian in this, that he talks much about the world, somewhat about 
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Hell, and not nearly enough about Heaven. Yet he is not the 
average Christian, for all his democracy, any more than Walt 
Whitman or Thomas Aquinas. He bases his faith upon an in- 
stinctive loyalty to the world; whereas it is a Christian tradition 
(perhaps heretical) to despise the world. The Catholic regards 
the world as a quarantine, the Protestant as a purgatory. Again, 
Mr. Chesterton sets up a nine-pin system of objections to Chris- 
tianity which he promptly proceeds to bowl over: such as that it 
contradicts Evolution or Anthropology; that it is unpractical or 
historically obsolete; that priesthood is a blighting influence, or 
that Jesus was a mild and sheepish creature. These last two are 
indeed human objections, but they are not humanly stated. A 
man disbelieves not because he thinks that Christ was too meek, 
but because he feels that Christ was too innocent; not because 
priesthood is a blight, but because most of the priests he knows 
are unmanly. And the other four objections are even more un- 
naturally logical. A man is not reasoned out of his faith: he 
is laughed out of it by the sense that God never interferes, or 
tortured out of it by the sense that God does not care. Mr. 
Chesterton knows these things, but he has not applied his knowl- 
edge; and the first Salvationist on the street corner could tell 
him that he has dealt rather with the arguments by which people 
justify unbelief than with their causes for unbelieving. 

Many people, of course, avoid Christianity simply through fear 
of its ethics: they do not want to be as good as they can. But 
aside from mere moral cowardice, the actual objections of honest 
people to Christianity may be summarized in two words: the 
feeling that >it is inhuman ; and the feeling that it is ungodly. 
The first attack only the one religion which pretends to humanity. 
Many have felt that in the face of this wonderful world full of 
incredible beauty and horror, Hell is a gratuitous nightmare. 
Heaven undesirable, and the divine sacrifice a kind of cosmic 
mummery. You cannot move us with the idea of Judgment; 
simply because, while the least of mankind can conceive a better 
or worse world than this, the greatest cannot imagine such worlds. 
Of the other religions no one demands these things: so it is not 
really the divinity of Jesus that people question; it is his hu- 
manity. The second cause of unfaith attacks every religion alike. 
The old question whether God could make a stone that He could 
not lift is more than a blasphemous quibble : it phrases the ulti- 
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mate paradox, the final question of life. For the name of that 
stone is Pain. We live in a world where innocent women die 
in agony, where love and honor run to waste, where cause and 
effect mock at our sense of personal justice. Why must this have 
come to be? Science answers: "By necessity." But that is no 
answer: who is Necessity? Buddhism answers: "By desire." 
But that is no answer: it is only anaesthesia. Christianity an- 
swers: "By original sin." But that only delays the question. 
Why then was sin let loose upon us ? Did God make Satan too 
strong to bind? And there we are back to the Stone again. Mr. 
Chesterton very wisely says that God divided us from Himself 
that between separate selves love might be. Very well : it is true 
that you can love your child only because he is not yourself; 
but would you hurt him for the sake of comforting him again? 
Mr. Chesterton, like his opponents, has failed to define the goal 
of his progress; for he has not defined Good and Evil; and they 
can be defined. He lays aside Sin, whose existence some deny, 
to begin his argument with the unquestioned fact of Madness. 
He would have done better to begin with Pain. 

" Orthodoxy " is the most important religious work that has 
appeared since Emerson. This statement will merely provoke in- 
credulity, because Emerson is dead and Mr. Chesterton alive. It 
is made, therefore, not in the vain hope of carrying conviction, 
but merely for the sake of going on record as having made it. 
But as " Heretics " demanded a sequel, so " Orthodoxy " does 
far more : it makes its author responsible for a sequel. 

Brian Hooker. 



THE LIFE OP HENRY IRVING.* 

From the bibliography which Mr. Brereton appends to each 
of his volumes, we learn that his is the twenty-seventh book which 
has had to do with the career of Henry Irving as an actor or as 
a manager. His own is the latest, as it is the most elaborate 
and comprehensive. It rivals Lord Morley's " Life of Gladstone " 
in its thoroughness and in its amplitude. Indeed, it may not 
unfairly be described as the most comprehensive biography of 
an actor — who was not also a dramatist — which has yet appeared. 

• " The Life of Henry Irving." By Austin Brereton. With twenty- 
three illustrations. 2 vols. London and New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1908. 



